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■ > a *. there exists' an iimneasurabXe number of less con*— 
splcuous forms of relationship and kinds of Interaction-. Taken, 
singly * .they may appear negligible® : But since- in .actuality they- - 
are inserted into the eomprehenslv© and* as "if were * .official 
social formations® they alone produce society as we know it© To 
eonf Iheour s elves to the large social formations resembles the 
older science of anatomy with its limitation to the major® defi- 
nitely eirctmscri ted organs such as heart, liver* lungs., z and ^ 
stomach* and with its neglect qf the innumerable, popularly un- 
named or unlsiown tissues© Yet without these, the more, obvious- 
organs could never constitute a living organism® On the basis of 
the major social formations —the traditional subject matter of 
social science — it would be similarly impossible to piece together 
the real life of society as we encounter It in our experience® 
Without the interspersed effects of countless minor syntheses.*- so- 
ciety would break up^into a multitude of discontinuous systems®, 
Soeiation continuously emerges and ceases and emerges again® Even 
where its eternal flux and pulsation are not sufficiently strong 
to form organizations proper 9 they link individuals together® 

That people look at on© another* and are Jealous of one another; 
that they exchange letters or dine together; that irrespective of 
all tangible interests they strike one another as pleasant or un- 
pleasant; that gratitude for altruistic acts makes for inseparable 
union; that . one asks another man after a certain street , and that 
people dress and adorn themselves for one another— the whole gamut 
of relations that play from on© person to another and that, may' be 
momentary or permanent , conscious or . unccns clous , ephmeral or of 
grave consequence (and from which these illustrations are quite 
casually ’ chbs.en}* all these incessantly tie in£n together® Here 
are the interacticns among the atoms of society®, "They account for 
.all the toughness' and elasticity , all the color and consistency of 
social life, that is so striking and yet f ,so- nnrs'twi’du^©*^" * 
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.not be sad© until some hours after the '©yept had occurred# There 



was a constant temptation to record only those events which found 
at -the time a neat place in my conceptual organ! zaticrn 8 either as 
confirming or radically dis confirming Instances® (Thus, as the 
conceptual organization changed 9 so cals© did the kinds of facts 
that were recorded®)! There was also a temptation to concentrate 



on', those ©Tents which struck me as bizarre® dramatic , or ente] 



taining-® events 



to make a reader feel that the data were 



interesting and meaningful* Mechanical devices nuch as tape re- 
corders and motion-picture cameras , or rigid teclmiques such as 

time - sampling t would have proTided a desirable check on these r« 



cording biases® These corrective devices , however , were' not 



practical for social 9 economic t and technical reasons® 

When a spate of interaction is observed In a small iso- 



lated eonmunity 8 it is possible for the observer to place the 



event in a wider context of .information concerning the occupation, 

g 

socio-economic status® friendship and kinship ties® and person- 
aUty characteristics of the participants « The observer obtains 
part of this information by direct observation® part by properly 



timed offhand inquiry® and part of it is thrust upon him by mem” 
bers of the community in order that he may participate without 



awkwardness in 'Conversational interaction which makes .no sens© 
without such information • Therefore it was not necessary to 
jsarry on formal -interviews s or- to employ schedules and. question- 
naires in a -systematic way® -in order to collect basic social 
facts® Nor were -these: formal; techniques employed In order to 
Collect data that might bear directly upon conversational inter® 
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questions , I still eculd cot have employed questionnaires Be- 
cause I did not know enough about interaction than, either fro® 
nsy own experience or from the literature then available , to ask 
the right questions. In order to loam what the right questions 
were 5 I had to beco©€[ taken for granted by the community to a 



degree and in a 



that made it unsuitable for me to ask these 



questions * Interviewing was carried m however, on matters re- 
lated to the history of the corarunity and to its civic and eco- 
nomic organizations these being matters which the islanders felt 
were proper subjects, for interviews. And interviewing was car- 
ried on wherever and whenever questions could be disguised as the 



ordinary curiosity of an ordinary outsider, 

1 nersonally witnessed almost all the behavior and events 



However, I cannot prove that any event recorded in my field, notes 








The stucly fa] 
of a brief View of t 
reference to certain 
extensive interactio 
to provide a context 
while at the sam# ti 
mu^Lty® The second 
model for viewing in 
third part deals wit 
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Lis into five parts* ?he first part consists 



le social life 'of .the community , with special 



recurrent situations for- which a relatively 
|q record was kept® Here an attempt is made 
for some of tha, events described later s 
me not prejudicing the anonymity of the com- 



with conduct of per 
of substantive matei 
Two and increases- vrf 
Except for i 
ginning of each cha 
sion of particular 



(part outlines s very tentatively » a conceptual 
ter action as a form of social order® “The 
h the management of inf ormati on-about-*s elf „ 

Fart four deals with interaction units® The final part deals 

ons while engaged in conversation® The ratio 
ial to analytical discussion is low ih Part 
th each succeeding part® 

lie introductory, chapters (I and II ), the be- 
lter' is phrased in terms of a general discus- 
Communication concepts , and only later in each 



chapter are field data Introduced . This stylistic device is em- 



ployed as a way of 
'velopment of a genej 
a false impression 
been brought in as 
earlier, arrived at 



pandering the data easy for use in the.de- 
ral communication framework® In consequence , 
is sometimes given that the field data has 
an afterthought , merely to illustrate concepts 
I should like to make it quite clear that 
the terms arid concepts employed in this study came after and not 
before the facts® The framework of terms presented in this study 
was developed in order to i&entif ^"regularities observed in the 

. •• r\ . . 

communication conduct or the islanders® or in order to make ex- . 




the division is often phrased, as it Mill be cocas! 



e scnooxs in jaritain rorm a national tr 
tem® Their pupils are recisiLted from families all over the 
country who have high socio-economic status or aspirations in 
that direction® These schools provide a foundation for a nation 
wide network of ^personal contacts®®* They also foster a single 
set of manners j attitudes f and speech habitsl which can he easily 
distinguished from the many different local patterns of behavior 

f- other^s© 

s. 











Comity , and. National governments (±1 

maintenance of roads , schools, pos^ 
registration, and custonjs Inspect!' 
ployjsent benefits and pensions), aj 
prise (in the fora of wages and pr 
workers , quarry workers lorry drl' 
skilled craftsmen, and fishermen). 

The commoners in Dixon (as 
island cluster) seem to be a pa tie: 
great deal of self control. Towar< 
enable social reserve; towards fel 
island 'they show equalitarian respi 
concern© 
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people • Commoners treat th© Allens as if this family were of 
the Public School class,, and the three families in that class 
are 'on intimate "social" terms with the Allens and treat them 
almost as equals, It^M 3 gteges?Elng~ to note that Ted Allen 1 




ernment business. 



This study is mainly concerned with events which occur ree 

la the social life of commoners that are native to Dixon® The 






versatloxx&l interaction between concrete persons who are In each 
other's immediate presence is a species of soei&l order and can 
be studied by applying thp model of social order to it. The ap- 
plicability of this model to conversational interaction Is sug- 
gested below® In this arid in other chapters dealing with the con 
ceptual framework f conversation in Western society is assumed as 
the data for which the framework is to be relevant* 



The Model 

1. Social order is found where the differentiated aetivi 
ty of different actors is Integrated into a single whole® al- 
lowing thereby for t^ie conscious or unconscious realization 
of certain overall ends or functions® 
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pant is sufficiently meaningful and acceptable to the other par- 
ticipants tcK constitute a starting point for the next message,, 



tion for other actors; they are able to know beforehand with- 
in what limits ,th£ actor is likely to behave * and they have a 
moral right to expect him to behave within these limits® 
Correspondingly » he ought to behave in the way that is ex- 
pected of him because he feels that this is a morally desira- 
ble way of behaviiig and not merely an expeditious way of be« 
having # 

This criterion of social order can he applied without modifica- 
tion or elaboration tlo the case .of conversational Interaction® 



3# Proper contribution from participants is assured or 
"motivated " by mejsans of a set of positive sanctions or re- 
wards and negative sanctions or punishments, These sanctions 
grant or withdraw immediately expressed social approval and 
goods of a more instrumental kind. These sanctions support 
and help to delineate social rules that are both'^prescrlptive 
and proscriptive j, enjoining certain activity and forbidding 
other activity® 

The relation between conversational order and the sanctions that 



regulate It seems somewhat different from the relation between 



other types of sociajl order and the sanctions which regulate them 




©to socxa 

cial context « The flow of action, between the order and its 
social enyiranment wst come under regulation that is lnte& 
grated into the order JaS such* Maintenance of this regulated 

. a -» . • I J» l_ ... _ j£fe M ■& 1 Jt . ' «5» ta *«k • r > y i 




howlers „ gaffes 8 faux pa s , boners * (These acts , ind dentally 8 pro« 



x Thls factor hds recently been described by George G* 
Homans in The Homan Gr6up (New Yorks Bareourt Brace , 1950 ) 8 under 
the term ^external systems „ 85 See 'especially' pp-^86-94* 











ovever tentative this ^accommodative response nay be, it a 
he interaction to be maintained, while corrections, If tfa 
o be. applied, can be alp plied in a tactful way without . des 



Pa interaction itsel 



Ac conned alive behavior tales the 



f apparent acceptance as appropriate of the behavior of o 
t gives rise to what : rh c be called a working acceptance 
uries to the working acceptance are avoided by means of p 
io© strategies end be filed by means of corrective strategi 

rcise of the strategies way be called tact.. 



within such an institutionalized framework as 



devianees: in such a 



when they break clown I does it become necessary for. more elaborate 

• St ^ _ ** J» .m 1 I • ■ » A .B_ \ 



and specialized mechanisms to come into play 














nitron that others present have oi him and/or in lowering the 



definition they have elf someone else who Is present, 'In these 
situations, the workiip acceptance ceases to' be an end or a means 
of action and becomes jins toad a frame work of limiting conditions 
and boundaries for acijlocu 

# ■#> *|r # # 

As a model, the concept of social order perhaps does not 
lead us to give sufficient stress to a crucial characteristic of 

I 

conversational interaction* namely, the f orbearant rfSkintSQ&nee of 
a working acceptance 
moaent ♦ 

When persons j find it necessary to exercise forbearance 

x % . _ 1 ^ A . 1 l - _ JL • ** _ JS . XU xe*_ _ -a J! 3 _ J. 1- — -.-11'-. — _ _1- 












as an opporvwus ‘'it no uu me eue 
thus proving at least to himself ths 

baba. rlor Is not a- real expression ol 
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will withdraw from cojnrunication anc 
that gives rise to it! as soon an it 



lowing himself to feejl that his fori 
bearance and nothing more. Be may, 
the offensive behsvicr with the obj* 
ins the offender at a later 



a c c or d ®4 t lie of - 

11 himself that he 
social relationship 

to do so --thus & 1 - 
a sign of for- 
ecide to tolerate 
of sharply correct - 
the offender will 








snouxa D8 considered as part, vx uie muuex xur vguxvex'3»uxu.u«a. xu- 

teractlon and not as some thing, which, occurs as a deviatJL cn from 

I 

the model. For example* the exercise of gain strategies is so 
common a thing that jit is often better to conceive of interaction 
not. as a scene of harmony hut as an arrangement for persuing a 
cold war * A working acceptance may thus be likened to a tempo- 
rary truce, a modus vlvendl for carrying on negotiations and vital 

business. 

It is interesting to note that a desire to maintain a 
working acceptance , paradoxically enough, one of the few gen- 
eral bases of real consensus between persons « Individuals regu- 
larly act on the assumption that others are the sort of persons 
who would attempt tjo maintain a working acceptance, and this im- 
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many so-called empty gestures seem to serve primarily as signs 
that the sender is "responsible" and can be counted upon to play 
the social game of maintaining a surf ace^, agreement with and an 
V^^cceptance of the otheps 0 

X The very general tendency for parsons to maintain a 

I 

working acceptance durjing immediate communication must not lead 
us tb make narrow assumptions concerning the motivation of this 

behavior 0 An actor rngjiy attempt to maintain the appearance of 

I 

agreement In order to j save the situation and minimise embarrass™ 
ment s or in order to lpe genuinely Indulgent to the offender, or 



in order to exploit t|tie offender in some way* 

We must also (he careful to keep In mind the truism that 



persons who are prese|nt are treated very differently from per- 
sons who are absent, j Persons who treat each other with consid- 

I 

I 

elation while in eacip other's immediate presence regularly show 
not the slightest consideration for each other in situations 

j ^ 

where acts of deprivation cannot be immediately and incontestably 

I 

identified as to scujrce by the person who is deprived by these 

| 

acts® The kinds of i consideration shown for persons who are 'not 

I • 

present is a special problem and is not dealt with in this study® 
'' / | 

TheTuse'- of the social order model in studying converse- 

j 

tional interaction is inadequate in certain other ways » to^be 



1 V*- 



considered later 



is possible for m.m to modify his message and within his 
capacity to do ITo®^ 

A linguistic message- -more technically » the semantic 
component of a message — has an explicitly stated object 
cof reference or direction of intent. ^As a recent student 
of conversational interaction has suggested? 

«The direction of intent is operationally defined as 
the object toward which the remark is made* Remarks 
may be directed toward the self, toward the group re- 
lationships, toward the issue being discussed and toward 
aspects not 'involved in the immediate grouping #* J - 

The "steering ' 1 of a message resides, then, In what is said 
about its object of reference* Meaning is thus officially 
independent of the actor who sends the sassgfje and of the 
conditions under which the message is sent , 6 

No- doubt the most important kinds of linguistic behavior 



consist of spoken ana writer, c oramunic at i 



There are, of course 



clears ut example? of linguis 



tic behavior which involve performance 



of other kinds* 'The horse code ana the semaphore system provide 
cases in point, Thes|e are, as b&tir suggested, language transfers, 
and anything that c&J officially be expressed by a*: a ns of spoken 
words can be ccnveyec! by them. 
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In addition, there are cases where formal and official 



and, smoke signals Ll 



3apir also suggests tha 



t this kina of language 'behavior usual 



‘Observes e technic ell process where spoken and written l&ngua 



1 3 jlix. r r r - ctxcai Dec ansi e o j 






ission conditions or because 



pg r> g 



desire to rigidly limit the possible response to t 



message * In Dixon , fop example, a shepherd rounding up sheep 
can manage his dog by means of about six gestures that are si 
oificant to .ids dog .and for which the dog, .in a sense, is hel 
off lei ally r®eponsibjle. There is a signal to make the dog st 
in Ms tracks, to mke Mm lie down, to make him come back to 



the shepherd* to make him cannlly come up behind a sheep, to 
make him cut far in jback of a stray so as to round it up. Pe 
haps .there is also 4 type of signal employed to make the dog 




1951), po 10T, 





senriaJi cmracterisuc^ 01 lxngiusuxc o«r»viur; rmo: 
message for which the sender can be made responsible 
properly usable In' an admittedly intentional way for 
c o mia iml c a ti on „ 

When we emmi.de linguistic behavior , a clear 
can be found between the object at which the message 
and the object to wMoh the message refers* When an 



employing sequences df understandable gestures In order to convey 
information of the ssbae complexity as ^san b^ixnveyed by the spoken 
word. Certain ‘'types of deaf and dumb language which do not employ 
language transfer provide another example® These symbol systems* 
are not an adaptation to special technical conditions of (comnuhica 
tion, as in the case j of train signals^ but rather an adaptation to 
lack uf usual ccamrunlcation capacities) on the part of- c omraord. c at or ; 







sppen 



sapless 



it coammlc atlon . linguistic consminicatico may also 
i a source of sign impulse and all the persons who 
ne within J'ange of it. This has bean called mass- 



i the literature , We are accustomed to consider thi 
1 of linguistic communication in reference to adver- 



se mass media, radio, press, etc., tut it also p 



role in rural comaunities . in Dixon, for ex 



are© shops! and the post office have bulletin hoards 



of aXL kinds are posted* These notices are usu 



to auctions . to funerals 



etc ® 8 are^jiostsdllff' this way® ' Correspcndirgly , the kinds of 11 s 
cial occasions ** that lare organized by n»ans of conversational or 






organization 8 thfe death of a * resident is sometimes advertised by 
means of a card , placed in a shop window ^r on the door of a house 
the card inviting all those who wish to attend, the funeral® 









